Kotes on an insecure city 


23 Sept 65 

(fever pictures, from yesterday's bout with amoebic dysentery; today 
m Ded, I have the day off, first since I got here) 

“li 850 ’ wal i^ n €i dome early from the Embassy (taking the afternoon 
fi, we would say in tfte Pentagon); electricity is off, on the left 
siae oi tne street; gas-lamps and candles glow in the shops on 
Tu Do; benind the ornamental iron grenade grilles, candles on the 

t ^ e 5 aces 0± the bar -Sirls in their white nurses' uniforms, 
the pxettiest whores in the world. 

--"Sorry, Out of Order," a sign says that is usually posted in the 
e evator window; "Sorry about that," someone has written in the 
corner oi it. "That's the American slogan out here," says Jerry 
hose, an American wno has joined toe Vietnamese. "It got so popular 
tnat someone made up bush hats with 'Sorry aoout that' written 

brlm *'' it doesn't sound American. '"Now, if someone 

it's a joke^"*says S Rose^^* *° U ^ t S&y ' S ° rry about that, • because 

"What's that?" the newcomer asks, first night in Saigon. "105's 
aDout 5 kilometers," says the old hand. "What's the light on the 
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—Hard to recapture, after three weeks, the trace of foreboding 
in moving through the streets and the crowds of Saigon, one's 
first night xn Vietnam after a year of cable-reading on the plans 
of terrorists and coups. Which of the newsboys, the cyclo drivers, 
the soup peddlers is an enemy; why is the balloon-seller crowding 
me? (Just recently, an American was asked to hold the long stick 
of balloons for a moment; tney exploded). Gradually, alertness 
is dulled; because nothing happens, because people are friendly, 
because the streets and even some faces become faismiliar. Yet 
there are reminders. A policeman hails a passing Vespa, makes the 
two boys dismount and searches them ("They often stop Vespas with 
an extra passenger, " says my companion; "the boy in back could be 
ready to throw a grenade"); hidden behind a nearby tree, another 
policeman covers the first with a submachine gun. Heavy cement 
posts, three feet thick, close the approaches to the Embassy, the 
Rex (officers' quarters), the Brink*^ enlisted quarters); barbed 
wire barricades stand behind tnem, and MP's with shotguns check 
passes; before a car is let through the runway between the posts, 
the MP's pass large mirrors on the endsof poles under it, and 
check the trunk and under the hood. The windows of the Embassy, 
since the bombing, have been filled in with. cement, except for 
Slits of glass block and jutting airconditioners; the triangular 
front of the building look|^the prow of an armored ship. 

—"90 °/o of the men in this town are armed," says a secretary. 

Some exaggeration, but the incongruous everpresence of weapons 
does give this Prench city the l&ok of a frontier town. "All 
weapons must be cleared before entering" say frequent doorsigns. 

At the ez. cashier's desk at the entrance to the PX, a modern 
supermarket, is a jumble of Swedish "K" submachine guns, Thompson's, 
grease guns and carbines, dropped by the owners while they shop 
inside. Sidearms are as varied: 45's, snub-nosed 38's, huge 
Magnum Six-shooters, back-pocket Browning .25 caliber "pistolets," 
all in a variety of regulation or fancy or quick-draw holsters. 

(Signs outside all the seafront nightclubs in Manila say, "Knives and 
pistols must be checked at the entrance." Here they are not.) 

Leaving the hotel in the early morning, the next man in the elevator 
may be covered with grenades—fragmentation, concussion, white 
phosphorous—and a short-stock paratrooper's submachine gun, with 
extra clips fastened to it with heavy adhesive tape; a jeep is waiting 
to take him to an operation 15 kilometers out of town; he will come 
back at night. 

—In the paper this morning: a woman is stopped for identification by 
a policeman; she throws a grenade, kills the policeman and injures 
several passersby, escapes, firing a pistol, down an alley. 
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I have iiai&H. fallen in love with the children of Vietnam. I have 
never seen any, anywhere in the world, so gay, ao friendly and funny. 
They all remind me of my own. "It's funny," says an American, "you 
worry about people being anti-American; but when you walk through the 
villages, the way these kids come on with you...it's hard to believe 
that their parents could hate us, when they're so friendly." Again 
and again, a crowd of Kids sees us approaching, on foot or in a car, 
and explodes into a chant, almost in unison: "O kay ; Okay* Hallo' 
Hallo; Humber One;" They rush out with hysterical grIZi—and I - * 
remember Rabert and Mary running out to climb over me at the end of 
the day, and my heart turns over. In the hamlets, they want to hold 
your wrist, pluck the hair on your arms; if you try to catch them 
to lift them up, they dart just out of reach, till a brave one tries 
it, tnen tney all want to be swung. "Chao anh" (Hello...to a child) 
Drings thrilled looks, giggling consultation; "Cnao ba" to an old ladv 
splinters her old-apple face in a feig grin, lips and teeth stained with 
oetel-nut. in a village, a province capital or a hamlet, the cnildren 
aon t leave; tney follow around like a cloud of birds; as you walk, 
talking to someone, little hands slip into yours from behind; another 
hana may slap you impudently on the butt. They seem so pleased by 
your existence, oy your own friendliness—it's headspinninZ I love 
them, and I don't want to leave them, 

—"Look at this," says the USOM (AID) province rep in Chau Doc, arms 
encrusted with little girls belonging to his cook and housekeeper. 

Ana they tell you not to &et involved," 

Within a week, I know many Americans who are involved. Fanatics 
losers > non-team-players, fluent speakers of Vietnamese! 

or + h le u naBi nandS Wh ° haVe hung 0n or gotten back (despite the warnings 
ox the career management" specialists in their bureaucracies) or 

have iound a place on their own that keeps them in Vietnam. They are 
mos ly distrusted or handled with great reserve by their organisations 
because they care too much, because they fight the problem, because 
they are arrogant and contemptuous of the majority of non-involved 

thl i " hl f n M~ m0t;LV t ted Amerlcans that *ust necessarily fill the ranks of 
tne establishment. More and more I come to suspect that thesemen are 
essential; that we simply cannot succeed without them. Which means that 
the system must somehow come to adapt to them, to learn to nnTfhL !Sd 

not aea“d S “ 4 UP t0 the “- SySte “> aS yet > is 

—The systems tends to suspect that the man who seems to love Vietnam 
really ioves Vietnamese girls. Plausible...yet, surprisingly, less 

hPit t than on ® " oald expect, for one thing, these dfdicatedfare 
g t believers in (1) living out in the provinces, and (2) not screwing 
in the provinces. This makes much of their life quite austere. "When ° 
q hot t0 e ** ead tde SfcC °nd time, you know what the personnel bastard 
SayS the Speclal F ?/ ces captain who is in for the night from 
a western province, where'..is running a special training program with the 
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Hoa Hao. "He said, 'I guess you've got a Number 1 shack-up job*:" 

Great indignation (the captain has a rasping, husky voice, like Aldo 
Ray, and speaks in short, elliptical phrases, as if he were always 
translating from Vietnamese, which he haff learned to speak fluently), 
followed by a rhetorical pause. At my look of reserve, suggesting 
I tnought this guess less than insulting, his friend elaborates: 

"Why, we spend two months in the provinces——we don't sleep with anybody 
in the provinces, that's deadly to your effectiveness—so*we think, 

'Jeez, when we hit Saigon we're going to be animals'; then we get here 
for two days, and we iind we have to spend the whole time covering our 
flanks all over -time^ countering all the bastards who are trying to 
knife our program; half the time Phil will go to sleep on the floor, 
right over there, and he'll have to go back to the field tne next mornija & 
without having had time to screw anybody ." 

The fact is, I learn, that the dedicated ones are indeed so single- 
minded that tney give little attention to sex—even in this country 
of Vietnamese women. And I have become one of them. 

("That's ami a mistake," says Jerry Rose, when I tell him how 
the fanatics have warned me off lia isons with Vietnamiennes. "You 
won t come to understand the Vietnamese that way, and they won't under¬ 
stand you. And do you know what you would be missing?",) ~ 

Jerry was a bacnelor for years in Vietnam; he had divorced a 
Radcliffe girl, taught two years at'the University of Hue, worked 
for Time and freelanced over Asia, and was now Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, Bui Diem. [>—*-—— 
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I expect to see a lot of him. His wife is in Hong Kong, with his 
two children; after seven years of bachelornood ("If you live in the 
Orient, you don't ever have to get married") he had remarried; a 
round—eyes, alter all, a source of considerable apologies to nis 
US and Vietnamese acquaintances; "It was the same wnen Neil Sheehand 
married an American girl, a lot of people raised eyebrows; they said, 
'After all, he'd been over here lorg enough, he knew plenty of Vietnamese 
girls, he didn't have to marry an American."X 

—"I spend most of my off-hours water-skkix-skiing," says the 
beautiiul blonde secretary. "Used to do it right here in town, on 
the Saigon River, but now we do it up the river at a Special Forces 
camp." Tne water in the Saigon River is not blue; and, "Aren't the 
VC on the other side of the river?" "Oh, yes, they shoot at you 
sometimes//..but they're terrible shots; in fact, I don't think they're 
really trying to hit us. Of bourse, we quit when they start shooting. 



















'...Once these little men on the other side of the river started 
iiring with a machine-gun; I don't think they were kidding that 
time." Tne thought of the Viet Cong having a blon£e American in a 
bikim, on water-skis, as moving target to practice on is irresistable- 
sne promises to make a date with me soon, so I can watch. * 

Inevitably, the secretaries here are something of a snecial breeri 
iney come from tours in Berlin, Burma and the Congo ; they Ion U look 

SLSf L ?“fr 6nt ’ ?“* tf,ey “ey seem tf have L t^blT* 

adapting to the peculiar trials of living on a bulls-eve Tt Q -i 

easy for them to adapt to the shortage of Western women in town- at" 

** lar ^ e Pities there are likely to be at most two or three JoieJ* 
even tne ugly ones get a gratifying- play. ’ 

Tne girls on the bicycles wear ao-dais ("ow-zai"), loose silk 

bS^ti^r-oodio 1111 ih“ S panel8 ° f Silk fiutterin e down front and 
Dedal fhl f' l f ear panel butterflies behind then as they 

1 tne bars wear a °- dai or white nurse's uniforms 
ine y say: You number one# You buy me shickv t i +. 

There srp ^^ u wmcKy...i love you too much?" 

l ere are men who stand around ana say, "You know t i 

see so many of the, that are really b^ut“°Vt Hhin^ IT. 

-my Special forces friend takes me to a bar where (he Hneonif « 

^.^■s.-sri-i,ssL*wH“Zr “ 

K'irr:: vs£™£? : ' ~~ “ 

• >• •«*v.2r;..ird. 

ES-HSrT svr szZ-XSrgs 

the fly m the foregrounds the 1 bacK ^ round (°^ helicopter is 

stumers with thr:a 

hihh-ceiiin^ed^ouses and aparWents^so^he^lr^k 8 '! the large ’ 
depending «|tAa,ese* or French or CMnese food 

mansions? At apromotCit f or !S fc - . lhe ^erals h ave 

a heavy rain and walk halt a hfnnir ' „ neW Dri S^ (iiers > I get out in 
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—The incongruities of Saigon extend, to the provinces. Cruising 
down the Bassac in Chau Doc Province, a few Kilometers from the 
Cambodian border, our little motorlaunch 50 yards offshore, we 
get the welcome of a tickertape parade. My arm grows tired from 
waving, but the reaction is intoxicating, tne people act as if 
we were liberating them. Girls poling sampans grin at us, unable 
to wave back; old ladies bathing by the snore, fishermen in their 
boats or drying nets, all smile and wave; wnole villages of children 
rush to the Hater to cheer "HelloJ O kay *» or run beside us along 
tne path. I feel liKe a railroad engineer. And when we walk through 
tne jungle to a training area, a few hundred yards from a rivex'side 
hamlet, a cloud of children ta 6 s along happily (they are enchanted 
when l pick up a nut a little boy nas flipped at me and make it 
uj.sappear); but the soldier walking with me grows very agitated, 
tapping my carbine; finally* I understand, I have not out a loaded 
magasine in the weapon. 

Later, sailing back along a different branch of the Bassac, 
the same headturning appreciation from the villagers along the way. 
2 £ ' e r ' V± ^^ a '& es a -^ l-*- e along a patn, 15 kilometers long, from An pnou 
t0 p n f U D0CJ it; occurs t0 me that it would be uniquely pleasant to 
wa^k tnat patn and gather all tnis welcome in person, touch the 
Children. "Can you walk along tnis path?" I ask Capt. Werbiski. 
"Well...with a squad, majoe." 

--Werbiski is running a special motivational training program for 
popular force troops, the forgotten men who guard the villages and 
take most ol the casualties. The training uses VC methods: all day 
and alx evening tne men sit in small, seminar-like groups and discuss 
proulems of their lives, of Vietnam, of their responsibilities to 
tne people. The seminar leaders are dedicated, articulate; a third 
oi.tnem are emeu Hoi rallies, ex-Viet Cong or Viet.Minn disillusioned 
witn tne party line but experts in tnis kind of discdssion. in the 
evening I lie on the hard boards that serve as beds in our hut and 
listen to tne seminar continuing, now among the cadre as thej discuss 
tne nara questions brought up during the day—the faults of Diem and ' 
one present regime, the worries aoout American presence, the reasons 
tor correct behavior in the villages. I realize tnat what I am seeing 
in the candlelight is a Viet Cong political discussion* the same faces 
(a triird ol them formerly VC) > the same uniforms—peasant blacK 

pajamas—the same topics and self-criticism, it looks impressive_ 

the iaces are intent ana alert, the discussion is animated and (trans¬ 
lated ior us) sharply focussed—and it works; both sides, after all 
are Vietnamese. ’ 
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—Although we haven't had a day off yet, the day may come when I 
could make use of tne Cercle Sportif, xka where tne French and 
the planters ana the embassy people play tennis and swim. Two of 
the Embassy secretaries, alreaay members, sponsor me, and we 
eat lunch on tne veranda of the pool to celebrate. It starts to 
rain—as it does every day—but as (almost) always, the rain comes 
down without wavering, and it is possible to go on eating outside 
unaer a narrow canopy wnile the rain smashes down on either side of 
the twelve-foot snielaed space. (It rains often, every day, but 
no one wears a raincoai ana few carry umbrellas, because no matter how 
hard it is coming down it is sure to stop in a few minutes so you 
can get where you are going: though each shower catches a few girls 
on tneir bicycles and makes wet butterflies of tnem). 

I will be moving eventually from my hotel on Tu Do to a new 
apartment building just across from the Cere'... so perhaps I will 
be able to sneam some tennis practice in, despite our OSD hours. 

I have to remind myself, now and then, that I am not just visiting; 

I am really going to be here a long time. 

—Jerry Rose is dead. He ana Ung died, I learn one noon, in an 
Air Vietnam crash on a xig flight inspecting refugee camps. Cause 
undetermined (still); not the VC, yet tne suddenness of his death 
slaps my head lime a rakenanale. 



me others in our group didn't know Rose; I didn't know him 
well, yet, but I wanted to; I'd been lucmy so far, I've not had 
to get used to the deatns of friends. 


—That night, since the state dinner is called off, we all go out 
together for the first time, to Arc-en-Ciel in Cholon. On the way, 
Lansdale and Joe ReddicK sic recall events in the buii'dings and 
streets we pass from '54, the days when Diem launched his campaign 
against the Binn Xuyexi, the police-gangsters tnat controlled 
opium, gambling ana vice in Cholon ana the rest of Saigon; days 
when mortars and 105's were firing along these streets. As I turn 
to asm questions of Redaick, I'm tapped on the shoulder from the 
backseat: "Don't worry aoout ai talking now, you're sitting next 
to an open window...stay alert, keep your eyes outside...1'm not 
kidding." "The main thing is to be ready to jump out fast if you 
have to," Joe says. 

Inside the restaurant, tne waiter seats us. "This is the same 
table where I ate with Rose," I remark to Lansdale. "Are you 
superstitious?" That notion naan't occurred to me, I answer"no" 
automatically; out wnen we move to an adjoining room because of 
the noise I'm just as glad. Wnen I tnink about it hard, for the 
first time, I am superstitious: or becoming so. 
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postscript: 24 Sept 65 

As I read these notes over, I see some explanation is 

necessary. I haven't told anything of what we're doing here; 

T can't' really, now. But I'm hopeful, desperately glad to he 

here, I respect the people I'm working with and what we are 

trying to do. Like the fanatics I mention (I haven't described 
them,^either; very colorful types) I am involved in Vietnam. 

I expect to work here a long time, and I'm happy about that.^ 

"The prevalence of images of danger in these notes is only 
partly due to the fact of danger here; also, because this aspect 
of things strikes a newcomer most (the ol&timers get no thrill from 
p-fc. like the peasants on Vesuvius)} because of dramatic interestj and 
because the death of Jerry Rose—whom I had Just; met, and whom I 
wanted for a friend—suddenly organised upon itself a scat.erea, 
ominous collection of impressions* 
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